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break in the line, cavalry and mobile troops should be at
hand to make a bridge head beyond the gap until relieved by
infantry. This would enable any reserves which the enemy
might bring into action, to be broken up.

Douglas's attention was drawn by Mr. Runciman to the
serious shortage of merchant shipping necessary for the
transportation of munitions and other commodities vital to
both the French and British armies. It was suggested that
the shortage was caused by so many ships being used to
carry stone and timber to France for the trenches and that
the matter would be rectified if Douglas arranged for the
provision of these materials from local sources. Douglas
pointed out that his difficulty in carrying out this sugges-
tion was the shortage of labour amongst the troops. He
required all the available men for fighting purposes as the
army was still very much below strength. At a meeting
some days later, a representative of the Director of Con-
tracts at the War Office suggested that Douglas should use
German prisoners for the work, and he agreed to try the
idea with a thousand prisoners, but insisted that their guards
should be sent out from home and not drawn from the
forces in the field* He learned at the same time that the
munition workers at home were not really doing a full day's
work, and he concluded that the real trouble was that the
Government was afraid to tackle the labour problem at
home in a proper business-like manner.

On the z^th of March General Cadorna dined with
Douglas and, on behalf of the King of Italy, presented him
with the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice and St.
Lazarus. Douglas liked the General and had a long talk
with him about the part that Italy was playing in the war,
and tried to impress on. him the Importance of all the Allies
participating in the general offensive at whatever moment
it might be decided on. He was very anxious that Douglas
should pay a visit to the Italian front. Douglas politely